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THE ART NEWS 


JUNE 1, 1940 


REUNITING A GOTHIC MONUMENT 
Lhe Cloisters Acquires Two Statues for Its Moutiers Portal 


Y A stroke of artistic justice so acute that 
B one would reproach a novelist for excessive 
coincidence were he to invent it, two great Gothic 
sculptures have just been acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and reunited with the 
portal to which they belong and from which 
they were separated at least a hundred and fifty 
if not some four hundred years ago. They are 
the statues of King Clovis and his son King 
Clothar that were known from documents to 
have occupied the main niches of the superb 


(OPPOSITE AND LEFT) ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


(OPPOSITE PAGE) 


HEAD OF CLOVIS ON THE MOUTIERS STATUE AND AGAIN AS IT 
EARLIER EFFIGY 


late thirteenth century doorway from the 
monastery of Moutiers-St. Jean which. acquired 
in 1932 through the generosity of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is one of the masterpieces and 
focal points of The Cloisters. At the time of 
the installation of the portal, the statues which 
once filled the niches were supposed to have 
been lost, all the while they, much changed by 
soi-disant restoration, were traveling unrecog- 
nized through the European art market as they 
had been for the better part of this century 
Now, through the acumen of James J. Rorimer, 
Curator of Mediaeval Art and of The Cloisters 
who recently established the connection between 
the statues and the doorway, they have been 
purchased by the Museum, again due to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s generosity, and today, brought 
back as nearly as possible to their original state 
are visible in the precise places which they 
originally occupied 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


Mr. Rorimer has so explicitly documented the 
statues in the current Bulletin of the Museum 
and has so satisfactorily demonstrated, with 
the virtually divine aid of a remaining dowel 
which fits the left-hand niche and corresponding 
statue exactly, that these are the original com- 
ponents of the portal, that there is no need to 
go into that part of the matter here. Aside from 
all archivistic and physical evidence, moreover, 
the all-important criterion is the visual aspect 
It may be said, therefore, that the appearance, 


judged by style, by scale and by general con- 
gruity, is completely satisfactory, that not a 
single disturbing material element on actual 
sight enters to upset what documented theory 
has already proven 

The Moutiers portal, on the basis of its style 
and of the monastery records, has been as- 
signed to the period between circa 1257 and 
1285, which approximate date may also be 
attributed to the statues. The relationship of 
their subjects to the monastery, one of the 
oldest in France, is that, according to tradition, 
Clovis, upon his conversion to Christianity in 
496, granted Moutiers-St. Jean a charter of 
immunity from all royal and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, together with as much land as could be 
encircled by a man riding on an ass on a single 
day; both deeds were later confirmed by his 
son Clothar. Hence the effigies of both Frankish 
kings flanking the doorway. It is interesting that 


Clovis, like others of his dynasty, had achieved 
by the thirteenth century an iconographic con- 
sistency hardly less rigid than that of John the 
Baptist, and this has been an important fact in 
recognizing these statues for what they are 
His curly-bearded and wavy-haired head was 
sculptured a little earlier in the effigy now at 
St. Denis (as | have reproduced it here), and 
both derived from another related type, the 
statue of the Merovingian King Childebert made 
for St. Germain des Prés and now in the Louvre, 


FROM DUVEEN BROTHERS; (RIGHT) IN THE CHURCH OF ST. DENIS 
PTHE LATE XII CENTURY LIFE-SIZE STATUES OF KING CLOVIS AND KING CLOTHAR MADE FOR THE PORTAL 
OF THE MONASTERY OF MOUTIERS-ST. JEAN AND NOW REJOIN ED THERETO AT THE CLOISTERS; (ABOVE) DETAIL OF THE 


APPEARS, AS A CHARACTERISTIC TYPE, ON THE SLIGHTLY 
ORIGINALLY MADE FOR STE. GENEVIEVE, PARIS 


with its stylized august demeanor and similarly 
treated hair and beard. The Moutiers statues 
differ from the entire composition of the figure 
in these other posthumous royal portraits only 
in that their hands, rather than idly fingering 
their robes, hold long scrolls obviously symboliz- 
ing the grants to the monastery. 

Thus charting date and identity, one may 
speak of the artistic grandeur of these two 
sculptures, surely the finest of the rare secular 
monuments of the early Gothic to come to 
America. If it were possible accurately to trace 
the movement of Gothic style, one could do 
more than, as one is forced to now, hazard an 
hypothesis of their comnection with the great 
Rheims figures. The sensitiveness of approach 
to the personality of the subject; the delicate 
introduction of bits of realism here and there 
into the’ still hieratic legacy from the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
INTERNATIONAL SCULPTURE: IN| THE FOREGROUND ARE WORKS BY ZADKINE AND ARCHIPENKO, THE SAINT-GAUDENS 
DIANA” IS AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS, AND SCULPTURE BY MILLES, BARTHE, CRONBACH, CASHWAN AND OTHERS IS SHOWN 


PLASTIC PANORAMA in PHILADELPHIA 


400 Contemporary Sculptures by Americans e° Others 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


ecessor 1n 1933, the fact that the gardens, the themselves in truly stentorian tones, the general 
courtyard and the giant staircases of this Class- level of quality is remarkably high. But one 
ical building are a perfect setting for the medium feels what while full measure of credit is due to 


Much sculpture has been traditionally conceived the wisdom of the committee of 


COLORFUL full length view of contempo- 
rary sculpture which is also an ideal sculp- 
tors mart is provided by the festive interna- 


tional exhibition sponsored by the Ellen Samuel 


selection, a 
Phillips Committee of the Fairmount Park Art 


Association which will be current at the Phila- 
delphia Museum until October. Well chosen and 
superbly installed under the able chairmanship 
of Henri Marceau, it illustrates, as did its pred- 


EXHIBITED AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


for the out-of-doors and here it is seen so 

In more than 400 works by about 230 artists— 
all but a very few are living—every attempt has 
been made to be entirely representative, but 
whereas the style of established artists of an 
older generation may be shown in only one 
example, several phases of the work of some 
more contemporary men are illustrated. By no 
means a closed showing, many of the sculptors 
were invited, but selections were also made by 
a jury from entries in a class open to anyone. In 
addition, numerous loans by the Section of Fine 
Arts and by the WPA projects furnish to the 
spectator an opportunity to evaluate the reward- 
ing of somewhat too uniform work which is be- 
ing completed under Government patronage. In- 
cluded is sculpture for every taste, but that 
which, through today’s narrow eyes, can be 
called the most progressive, receives the strongest 
emphasis. Such is not always the case with mu- 
seum sponsored exhibitions. 


If on this acropolis few works, despite the 
monumental proportions of some, announce 


BRONZE PORTRAITS, AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH: MINNA HARKAVY’S) “HALL 
JOHNSON” (LEFT); MAILLOL’S  ELO- 
QUENT “HEAD OF VENUS” (RIGHT) 


8 


great determining factor is an unusual effort on 
the part of the sculptors themselves. Less white 
plaster greets one, for a majority of the works 
are executed in permanent media, and with at- 
tention to craftsmanship. One feels that the 


LENT BY THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
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EXHIBITED AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


SALLY RYAN: “THOU SAYEST IT,” BRONZE 


artists did not wish merely to be represented, but 
to be represented at their best in an exhibition 
which is also a competition, since, in lieu of the 
ordinary welcome through unsubstantial prizes, 
commissions—definitely worthwhile ones—will be 
awarded for further sculptures for the Ellen 
Phillips Samuel Memorial in Fairmount Park, a 
monument already partially completed by six 
artists selected from the 1933 International. Fur- 
thermore, it is to be hoped that work so pro- 
pitiously displayed will stimulate additional ma- 
terial encouragement for an art which, as it can 
be viewed at Philadelphia, is a stimulating and 
vital, if perhaps not yet really great, expression. 
International the showing is in scope, but of 
necessity the American sculpture comes to the 
fore quantitatively, and, together with tradi- 
tional conceptions in stone and in bronze, the 
\mericans emerge with new and bold forms, in- 
ventive media and lively techniques. European 
sculptors could be represented only by works 
from American sources, and many of these have 
been seen before. They are, however, enrichments 
in themselves, and in addition, the inclusion of 
several of the stirring small works by Barlach, 
of a group of the always magnificent nudes and 
portraits by Maillol and Despiau, of slender fig- 
ures by Kolbe and Marcks, of Matisse’s impres- 
sive bronze Nu Assis, and of abstractions by 
Belling, Gargallo and Brancusi, serves not only to 
show the plastic European trends of the past two 
decades, but to permit a consideration of the 
degree of their influence upon Americans. Reflec- 
tions of the angular forms which contain the 
inner force of Barlach are evident in some Amer- 
ican works, and the heroic and sensitive formulae 
of Maillol appear in others, but American influ- 
ence upon native art seems to be more impor- 
tant: there are more repetitions of the textures 
and masses of Zorach than of any importations, 
and the variety and wealth of creative talent in 
this country is impressively emphasized. 
Against architecture and blossoming trees, the 


works in the outdoor section are displayed in 


carefully considered groups and under the most 
favorable possible conditions — indeed, many 
pieces seen elsewhere appear here to much great- 
er advantage. But aside from an apt solution of 
individual problems, a fine showmanship has 


made a spectacle of the whole both at night un- 


der a flood lighting, and during the day when 
the planned color scheme and the heroic back- 
ground combine to provide a pageantry reminis- 
cent of the World’s Fair, a setting completely in 
keeping with works as varied as C. Paul Jenne- 
wain's Liberation—a gigantic green eagle placed 
in the court on a twelve foot pedestal in the 
form of a ships prow Maillol’s handsome 
Venus, Waylande Gregory's large ceramics, and 
Harry Poole Camden's big and simplified figures 


and reliefs. The stepped pedestals which flank 


the staircases indoors and out have provided im- 


pressive spots for Maldarelli’s kinematic Rivals 
for Zadkine’s masterly and fluent Homo Sapiens 
for Archipenko’s abstracted Moses, for Frances 
Lamont’s splendid design, Gallic Cock, and for 
Chaim Gross’s accomplished pala-blanca wood 
Mother and Child at Play the amusing dynamics 
of which are enhanced by its position at the top 
of the stairs down which the figures seem about 
to execute a series of somersaults 

[he utmost advantage has been taken, too, of 
the opportunity to provide surroundings in which 
more intimate works can be seen. Walking 
through the gardens, the spectator is arrested 
by such groups as that formed by Wharton 
Esherick’s two superbly witty Thurber-like white 
oak Horses which contrast with the compact 
curved outlines of a stone Horse and Rider by 
Adolf Dioda, or by Renée Sintenis’ charmingly 
alive bronze Colt which seems casually to eat the 
grass upon which it is placed. Another garden 
group, a sheer delight, is formed by Amelia Pea- 
body’s Boy surrounded by animals in the best 
manner of Flannigan, Cavallito, Chapin and 
Zorach. Here, too, the Orientalized bronzes by 
Stella Elkins Tyler and the rhythmic composi- 
tions by her teacher, Boris Blai, are seen at their 
best, as are Sally Ryan's striking Rodin-via-Ep- 
stein conception, 7 hou Sayest It, and pieces by 
Manship, Warneke, Williams, Kreis, Ben-Shmuel 
Fene, Frey and others 





Though many single pieces command atten- 
tion, those sculptors who are represented by 
several works offer the most interesting subjects 
for study. To Carl Milles is accorded what 
amounts to a show within a show, for in addr- 
tion to a complete set of full size models for the 
\loe Plaza fountain which has recently caused 
such a quasi-comic stir when it was dedicated at 
St. Louis—the undulating and animated pieces 
are shown at Philadelphia in an approximately 
accurate arrangement—a heroic iron head of 
Orpheus and models for a monument represent- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
WHARTON ESHERICK’S “THE ACTRESS” 


ing /mmigration give a recitation of the imag- 
inative and technically disciplined oeuvre of the 
Swedish-American 
It is gratifying to see varied aspects of Zorach’s 
inspired work in his almost poetically perceptive 
granite 7orso (illustrated on the cover), in his 
well known portrait of his daughter, and in a 
fine and carefully finished recent group, Youth 
The five compositions in Anita Weschler’s new 
series, Hail and Farewell, are displayed together 
in such a manner that the significant rhythmic 
import of the whole, the skillful utilization of 
outlines and empty spaces, can be grasped. Eight 
works by Wharton Esherick reveal a too seldom 
exhibited Philadelphian who is able to handle 
varied degrees of abstraction with grace, with a 
sophisticated humor, or with broad, cursory 
treatment, as the occasion requires 
(Continued on page 17) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 











BY BARTLETT H. 


SIE TEEN American paintings from the col- 
. eee ae ae : e New 
lection of Stephen C. Clark, Esq., ot ew 


Addison Gallery 
Andover 


York, have been lent to the 
of American Art, Phillips Academy 


Massachusetts, until June 30. [he list is a com- 


yc 
= 
> 
> 


prehensive one, beginni 


William S. Mount’s Eel Spearing at Setauke 
and ending with Ernest Fienes White RK 
Light artists represent the period in between 


Ryder, Davies, Bellows, Eil- 


t-akins 


shemius, Kane 


Homer 
and Speicher. Although these 
paintings have been somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
to supplement the Andover collection, the list 
suggests the extent of Mr. Clark’s interest in the 
American field 

It is not the purpose of this notice to de- 
scribe each of the pictures from the literary 
standpoint. Comment has been made on many 
of them by James W. Lane in THe Art News 
1939 ANNUAL. It is worth making specific men- 
tion of a few, however, for the sake of examin- 
ing the pictures on exhibit along with the 
Addison Gallery collection as a whole. With the 
exception of the earliest and latest in the ex- 
hibition, Mount and Fiene, Andover already 
possesses at least one important work by each 
of the artists in the Clark group 

An obvious difference between the two col- 
lections exists in their respective representations 
of Winslow Homer. Each of the four pictures 
in the Clark exhibition, are early phases of the 





COLLECTION of U.S. 
PAINTING, 1845-1929 


Mr. Stephen C. Clark's Loan to Andover 


HAYES, JR. 


paintings by 
Homer in the Addison Gal- 
lery were all painted from 
fifteen to twenty-five vear 
ater. The combined groups 
provide a glimpse of Hlomer 
all the more striking because 
of this high quality con- 
centrated in two divergent 
periods of the career of this 


oT 
ta) 


reat American artist 
It is worth looking at the 
two groups in still greater 


detail if merely to take ad- 


vantage of the opportunity 





for study provided by the LENT BY MR 
exhibition. One of Mr WHITE ROSES 
Clark's Homers, Return of 

the Gleaner (painted in France, 1867, and, to 


the best of available information, never pub- 
licly exhibited and therefore little known) dove- 
tails logically with the other three Homers in 
the exhibition 
that Homer 


The point is occasionally made 
a complete individualist, was to- 
tally unaffected by his sojourn in France. A 
comparison of Croquet and The Morning Bell 
(one painted before his trip, the other possibly 


10 


LENT BY MR. STEPHEN C. CLARK TO THE ADDISON GALLERY 
WINSLOW HOMER'S EARLY SIMPLIFIED, LIQUID “THE GAME OF CROQUET” PAINTED IN 1866 BEFORE HIS SOJOURN IN FRANCE 


STEPHEN C. CLARK TO THE ADDISON GALLERY 
PAINTED BY ERNEST FIENE IN_ 1929 


so) with Weaning the Calf, which was painted 
afterward, certainly leads one to agree with this 
conclusion. However, when the kinship of the 
Return of the Gleaner to the Barbizon School 
is considered, one feels that Homer is never- 
theless a painter who is aware of the style and 
feelings of others about him. With this thought 
in mind, one may turn to the Addison Gallery's 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Wxhibitions of the Week 





ABSTRACT PAINTING IN 
WIDE VARIETY 


FORGE MORRIS writes the sensitive and 
convincing foreword to the exhibition of 
American Abstract Art which the St. Etienne 
Gallery is at present offering, and three of his 
works recommend themselves for their suave 
color and carefully worked out spatial intervals 
wenty-three artists contribute to this show of 
non-representational paintings, among them such 
dyed-in-the-wool Americans as Stuart Davis, and 
such Europeans as Albers and Moholy-Nagy 
One is struck, as always, with the breadth of 
this form of expression in the great variety of 
styles which make their appearance, as well as 
by its limitations, which Morris points out in 
his foreword. The very control, the restriction 
of means may give to the spectator an aesthetic 
experience which the conflicting currents of the 
modern world have closed to illustrative paint- 
ing. Dry and intellectual such works of art may 
seem to some people. This spectator derived 
much pleasure from Davis’ adventurous straw- 
berry pinks and sharp blacks in Landscape, Bass 
Rocks; from Werner Drewes’ rhythmical and 
subtly toned Curves; from the rich complex of 
color of Rice Pereira’s Red Forms; Feininger’s 
working out of planes in receding and advancing 
color: the prismatic hues of G Kepes Vagnetu 
Field. Alber’s utterly clear and enchanting sim- 
plicity is also rewarding. In fact few group 
shows contain so large a number of works which 
strike an emotional response. One would like to 
mention examples by all twenty-three artists 
Considerably narrower is the scope of the ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Non-Objective Art 
Out of this small group, two compositions by 
Charles Smith are remarkably interesting in tex- 
ture as well as in the wit with which he has ar- 
ranged his forms, overlapping triangles and in- 
troducing an amusing spiral unexpectedly. There 
is a consistency in Smith’s coloring which springs 
from his own unique process of making a print, 
and makes his work stand out as being wholly 
individual in a group. Emil Bisttram’s Sym- 
phony in Red is notable for its interplay of the 
tones of red, which range from raspberry to scar- 
let, and the mechanical toys in metal by Manuel 
Essman are entertainly intricate compositions as 
materials which lend themselves to abstractions, 
and yet are not often seen a. 


ANIMALS IN SCULPTURE BY 
ELLA HORNE VOSS 


HE animal sculptures by Ella Horne Voss 

in a show at the Newhouse Galleries have 
strong power held in leash. Having been about 
with horses, especially hunters and race-horses, 
most of her life, Mrs. Voss devotes much of her 
work to them, but she has also done studies of 
zebras and donkeys. Her sculpture is simple, 
unfussy, yet anatomically accurate. Though re- 
served, it is not at all lifeless; in fact, in such 
products as the Colt Reclining, a plaster cast; 
the Belgian Mare, in bronze: and the Piebald 
Ponies, in pottery, her work shows a rare com- 
bination of precise modeling and imaginative 
penetration J. We 


THE STARS OF A GALLERY 
GROUP SHOW 


HE group show at the Argent Galleries as 
usual contains some paintings so much bet- 
ter than the great majority as to make one sit 


up and take especial notice. Agnes Tait’s Expa- 
triate, for example. This is a study of a Siamese 
cat stretching herself as she idly looks out on a 
back street full of people. Alison Kingsbury’s 
West Hills in Winter is a canvas long in length 
but short in height, as though the weight of a 
leaden wintry sky were squashing it, that shows 
with the patterned contours beloved of Grant 
Wood, a winter valley. It is not only excellent 
aS panoramic map-making, but fine as a com- 
position. Vanessa Helder’s Methodist Church, 
and Spencer’s Summer are outstanding Ww. 


SAGACIOUS FRENCH ART: 
COURBET TO PICASSO 


OMEN and Children in French Painting” 
W is the attractive title of an attractive 
exhibition at the French Art Gallery ranging 
from Courbet to Picasso. The most stunning 
paintings are indeed by Courbet and Picasso, the 
former's Woman With a White Cat being an 
impressionistic study of tones of white and the 
latter's Woman and Child, of 1922, belonging to 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


paint a tree more meticulously, and he makes 
the most of the delicacy of its branches, their 
powerful rhythmic sweep, and the exquisite 
pointed little leaves 

The Pennsylvania landscape of Bucks County 
has served him well as material, and several of 
the paintings in their selection show the humor 
which is a good balance wheel for so painstaking 
an artist. The railroad station at Lahaska, one 
of the gems of architecture of the Pennsylvania 
and Reading Railroad, is charmingly presented 
in gouache, the rich yellow field of grain in 
which it is set, almost overflowing the pompous 
little frame structure. Figures which Thomas oc- 
casionally incorporates into his landscapes are 
imaginatively drawn, and the lithographs, such 
as Man and Give Us this Day show how excel- 
lent is his draftsmanship. In fact they give more 
than a hint in the modeling and texture which 
he achieves, that he might well pursue this aspect 
of his art further. A portrait in oil of his wife, 
Florence McGee, is an acute portrayal, and one 
of the best examples of the artist’s ability to 
seize upon truth and not to let it go until he has 
translated it into paint and canvas. a i 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


“RECLINING COLT” IN THE ANATOMICALL Y ACCURATE STYLE OF ELLA HORNE VOSS 


Marie Harriman, being of Picasso’s Classical vin- 
tage. Of that there are few finer paintings than 
this. Also present are Géricault’s Corotesque 
Alfred de Dreux, as a young boy; Corot’s melt- 
ing full-length Portrait of a Woman, of about 
1805; a lovely Renoir pastel, sketch of a woman; 
two other Renoirs—the fascinating La Frivolité, 
obviously a late middle period work, from the 
Gagnat Collection, and a small oil sketch of a 
man carrying a boy on his shoulder. An oil on 
paper by Toulouse-Lautrec, representing an ac 
tress, shines like a jewel Ww. 


BY RON THOMAS’ SELECTIVE 
OBSERVATION 
THOMAS’ paintings and _litho- 


YRON 
graphs at the 400 Park Avenue Gallery are 


the work of an exceedingly careful observer who 
sorts out of the landscape what he wishes to 
paint, and portrays it with attention down to 
its tiniest detail. The effect is not one in which 
minute forms swamp the general idea, for 
Thomas is almost fanatical in his subordination 
of detail to the whole. Take for instance, the 
Brook Willow. It would hardly be possible to 


1] 


WHEELER WILLIAMS’ SERIES 

OF GARDEN SCULPTURE 

E IGHT sculptures by Wheeler Williams at 
wall 


the Arden Gallery make up an exhibition 
which is called “Childhood of the Gods.” Cast in 
the lead from bronze molds, they have been de- 
signed for use in gardens where they should 
make charming decorative features with their 
various symbols, trident, bow and lyre, to iden- 
tify them as Neptune, Diana and Apollo. 
Contemporary sculpture of quality is not easily 
accessible to many people, for the casting in bronze 
or lead is necessarily expensive. This series is 
the first of an organization called the Limited 
Editions of American Masterpieces of Garden 
Sculpture, and it plans to bring out each year 
works by three American artists, two to be na- 
tionally known, and a third to be selected by 
competition. There is a place for such works of 
art in this country, for the inferior reproductions 
of English and Italian’ figures have long since 
seemed less than pale imitations of originals. 
These interpretations are fresh and attractive, 
and the gallery has installed them with appro- 
priate greenery and fountains, so that gardeners 
who wish to enhance, and not paint the lily, may 
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EXHIBITED AT THE SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 


WILLIAM COLLINS LANDSCAPI 
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EXHIBITED AT THE BLAND GALLERY 


KEENAN: “CHARLESTON,” ENGRAVING 













































EXHIBITED AT THE HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERY 
MILDRED RACKLEY: “HORSES” 


EXHIBITED AT CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
MAURICE SIEVAN: “RAINY DAY” 


sible to devise indoors Jo be 


A DOUBLE SHOWING 
AN AMERICAN GROUP 


OCKWELL KENT writes the sympathetic 
R foreword to the catalogue of works by the 
L nited Artists 
sculpture are being shown in joint exhibitions at 
the A.C.A. and Hudson Walker Galleries. Think- 


ing of themselves first and foremost as workers 


OF 


American whose paintings and 


these younger artists are organized into a labor 


union. That they are able to get a showing in 
two galleries simultaneously, as well as in a third 
one, to be reviewed later, must prove something 
about standing united 

Their work, at any rate, commands respect on 
aesthetic grounds, for it has freshness of insight 
and a jote de vivre so infectious that one ad- 
mires their valiant spirit in times not exactly 
Both exhibitions 
The smaller one at the 


Walker Gallery may be the product of a group 


designed to encourage youth 
bubble over with life 


of socially conscious artists, its best work is con- 
cerned with such light-hearted scenes as Pic- 
nickers by Bernice Penner, Hat Shop by Sophie 
Korff, with an excellently painted figure in it, 
and Beatrice Mandelbaum’s linearly conceived 
Slate Yard. H. Warsager’s silvery-toned Beach 
Scene at Seagate and Norman Vogel's Spring 
Sketch add their lyric fragrance. 

The A.C.A. with its larger wall space includes 
some work by the same artists, and sixteen or so 
in addition. Here one would pick out Vincent 
Campanella’s White Stacks, in which he handles 
the light on roofs with striking success, the 
movement in Albert Pels’ Chased by a Cop, an 
episode in the life of a pretzel-vendor, Louis 
Tytell’s After Theatre, a group of amusingly 
caricatured faces, and the rich emotional pattern 
of a print called Native Dance Hall by E. T 
Deutsch. Esther Day's Self Portrait is analytical 
psychologically, and adroit in its use of a striped 
blouse in its design. Je we 


XVIII AND XIX CENTURY 
BRITISH PAINTING 


OME British eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
S tury paintings at the Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries to attract particular attention are Wil- 
liam Collins’ Landscape with Figures, which 
seems like a more sternly composed and more 
thinly painted Constable; Ebenezer Coll’s glue- 
toned but nicely organized Montorguil, and 
Stephanoff’s Lord Cathcart, which has a limpid 
landscape background. FW. bs. 


OILS BY INGLIS; ROGERS’ 
CHARCOALS 


WO artists have used the peaceful aspects 
‘eet landscape for their subject matter in an 
exhibition at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. John 
Inglis, in oil, has painted the Maine coast and 
the sunny fields of western New York, with an 
eye for picturesque effects. Using a thick im- 
pasto, his color emphasiizes the warm and tran- 
quil look of meadows and hills, and his style is 
a wholly sincere, if academic one. 

More alluring are the charcoal drawings by 
William Rogers which express the poetic way in 
which this artist sees the tall pines in winter, or 
the winding roads and stone fences which, like 
Inglis, he has enjoyed in Maine and New York. 
His is a quiet, but subtly effective style, and he 
achieves a velvety texture in his sooty blacks 
which contrast satisfyingly with the white of his 
paper. One has no feeling of monotony in these 
sixteen drawings, for the artist’s genuine experi- 
ence is implicit in each one of them. ak 
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SOME AMERICAN 
OF THE LAST 


“HI 


PRINTS 
CENTURY 


Bland Gallery has put up some fine 


Currier & Ives prints of various types of 
shooting: quail 
and wild duck. There is also the colored litho- 
graph made from Caleb Bingham’s County Elec- 
tion and an old New York lithograph, Fast 
Trotters on Harlem Lane 
of them all 
the City 


snipe, beach snipe, woodcock. 


But the masterpiece 
in rarity and aesthetic quality, is 
of Charleston by one William Keenan 
How brightly the white star of the state shines 
on the blue ground of its flag on the stern of the 
little boat in the foreground. That flag and the 
mauve tinted sky are the highest notes or color 
in this charming print a 


A GROUP REVIEW OF THE 
CURRENT SEASON 


HE summer exhibition at Contemporary 

Arts is by way of being a review of the 
season just closing. One or two canvases by each 
one of the painters sponsored by this organiza- 
tion are shown and in the middle room are some 
charming small paintings selling under fifty dol- 
lars. What we liked best among the larger-scale 
work were: Sarah Baker’s Nantucket, free and 
breezy with well fused color; Guy Maccoy’s 
Magic Town; Elliot Orr's The Wanderer; Tric- 
ca’s Hill Top; Maurice Sievan’s Near the River; 
and Martha Simpson’s Lonely Road a 


AN EXHIBIT 
SCULPTURE 
—s LPTURE on the wall has been the pre- 


occupation of members of the Clay Club 
which is showing how this special problem may 
be solved in wood and stone. Bas-reliefs, with 
the sensitiveness to modeling in a linear com- 
position, of great importance, constitute the 
largest number of sculptures shown. Warren 
Wheelock’s Pugilist, carved from a coarse-grained 
piece of wood, is extremely effective, partly be- 
cause of his ability to reduce forms to essentials, 
and to describe some small, specific detail, such 
as the lacing of boots, more realistically. José 


OF MURAL 


de Creeft’s Embrace, also in low relief, is striking 
in its simplification of the two figures, and in the 
small relief, Horse, by O. Maldarelli, one is con- 
scious of the liquid and flowing lines of the 
composition as they melt into the background. 

Chaim Gross achieves an amazingly sculptural 
effect in his thin wood panel, Offspring. It’s five 
figures seem almost carved in the round, so sensi- 
tive is he to their softly curving bodies. Deposi- 
tion by Robert Bros is impressive for the com- 
pactness of his arrangement of the figures, which 
nonetheless does not detract from strong emo- 
tional overtones a 


FOUR PERIOD ROOMS 
MODERN LIVING 


FOR 


OUR rooms featuring wall decorations 
in the International Studio Art Corpora- 
tion’s collection have been set up in the gal- 
leries of that establishment, and are distin- 
guished by the high quality of the works of art 
used, rather than by the originality of the de- 
signs. Nancy McClelland’s arrangement is based 
upon a French nineteenth century wall paper in 
two panels called La campagne de la Turquie. 
The soft faded colors of an Aubusson rug are 
harmonious with its grisaille, and delicate 
French furniture of the eighteenth century makes 
it a dining room of elegance. 

Three walls of an octagon-shaped hall are used 
by McMillen to show what can be done with a 





Dutch eighteenth century panel, a composition 
of architectural elements and still-life. The col- 
lection of the International Studio has yielded 
two white farence stoves which flank the panel 
effectively. These are so rarely seen in this coun- 
try that they would add very much to the un 
usual quality of a room in which they were used 

Chere is also a foyer designed by Thedlow, in 
which attention is focused upon two fourteenth 
century Italian frescos which have been removed 
from the wall on which they were painted, and 
mounted upon canvas. The architectural fea- 
tures of this room enhance the beauty of the 
frescos and modern furniture strikes a note of 
daring in such an ensemble. Lenygon and Morant 
have executed one wall and parts of the side- 
walls of a pine panelled room, its elaborately 
carved mantel piece being the main feature of 
the design. The object of rooms which are set 
up is not usually concerned with works of art 
of the quality of this collection, and it is inter- 
esting to see how they may be utilized for twen- 
tieth century living a. 


TIRANOFF’S CLEAR COLOR 
AND COMPACT DESIGN 


HE pleasant custom each summer of devot- 
yee its walls to the work of young painters 
who might not otherwise have a showing in New 
York, has been followed again this year by the 
jewelry firm of Theodore Kohn. The first exhibi- 
tion of the season has been given to a Russian 
painter, Alexander Tiranoff, who works in clear, 
clean color and neat designs, with occasionally 
a note of Slavic peasant art noticeable in his 
flower pieces. There are one or two abstract 
compositions which have a more original qual- 
ity, and there is also a mystical approach in his 
imaginative Garden. Frankly decorative are the 
screens which form a part of this exhibition, but 
it has an individual charm, not the least of 
which is the hospitality of a business establish- 
ment to the work of an artist i 


CHARLOTTE MALSBARY’S 
ENLARGED FLOWERS 


HE flower paintings by Charlotte Malsbary 

at the Wakefield Bookshop force a compari- 
son with the work of Georgia O'Keeffe because 
of the carefully painted and greatly enlarged 
scale of her blossoms. This artist, however, does 
not make a portrait of sweet peas or a branch 
of an orchid plant, and leave it at that, but she 
usually sees them against a background. Her 
Gardenias, for instance, urban flowers essentially, 
have a backdrop of Manhattan skyscrapers, 
Tulips, for some reason, loom large against a 
scene composed of a country church and its con- 
gregation. Color is rather dry and unimaginative 
throughout. An exception to this is a painting 
of a Siamese cat, seated on a chair. The eerie 
jungle forms of tigers apparently jumping from 
tree to tree are a part of its patterned back- 
ground. The dominant greens of this example are 
fresh and appealing. As in all of this work there 
is attention to detail and a meticulous rendering 
of forms. 4 


ABOUT THE GALLERIES: 


THREE NEW SHOWS 


AINTING and sculpture at the Studio 
Guild is the work of mother and son, Flo- 
rence Wilkins Furst and Harry Robinson Furst, 
artists from Illinois. Mrs. Furst has attacked 
such subjects as a Spanish dancer with great 
gusto, and there are a number of landscapes 
which have vigor. The most appealing painting 
in her group is a still life called Jn Conrad's 
(Continued on page 17) 






LheGreat Artof LNAMEL 


All Phases & Periods Brilliantly Gathered Together 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


NAMEL, that combination of metal and 
EK glass which affords us one of the most 
vivid glimpses of the Middle Ages, has been 
chosen by the Metropolitan Museum as the sub- 


ject of an exceedingly illuminating exhibition, 
both literally and figuratively speaking. Selecting 





EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Xl CENTURY BYZANTINE CLOISONNE 


from several departments where they have been 
arranged according to their periods and coun- 
tries, the Museum has brought its own enamels 
together for the first time, and this precious and 
colorful art may be seen in a way which eluci- 
dates its origin and development. They are in- 
deed “Masterpieces of Enameling” as the exhibi- 
tion is called, and from the Egyptian faience 
which is dated 1580 B.C. through the eighteenth 
century, with its frivolous patch boxes and jew- 
eled carnets de bal, it is an array in which bril- 
liance of color vies with brilliance of composi- 
tion. 

he four main types of enamels, with the spe- 
cial techniques producing their own characteris- 
tic kind of designs are fully illustrated in different 
stages of development. To the ordinary person 
the various processes are less interesting than 
the objects themselves. The cloisonné method 





EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
FRENCH PAINTED ENAMEL PLAQUI 


FROM LIMOGES, MID-XVI CENTURY 
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which seems to have had a continuous history 
from Graeco-Roman times, developed in high 
degree in Constantinople under the Byzantine em- 
perors, and later spread over Europe where it 
was used for all manner of ecclesiastical objects 
as well as for bookbindings. Thoroughly Byzan- 
tine is the series of medallions made by this 
method, which surround a central panel, and of 
which the simple, eloquent one of Saint John the 
Baptist is characteristic in style. Cloisonné con- 
tinued to be the favorite method in Europe until 
the eleventh century when it was superseded by 
the champlevé process, which itself had had an 
earlier phase. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
champlevé developed from enamels which dif- 
fered little in the impression they create from 
the flat and polished surfaced cloisonné, in which 
the glass and gold are ground down and form a 
single plane. But as they developed they reveal 
a desire in the artist for increased pictorial effect 


EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
LIMOGES CHAMPLEVE CHASSE, CA. 1200 


Of this type the chdsse, made in France at 
Limoges about 1200, is a superb example. Its sur- 
face is decorated with a Crucifixion in the cen- 
tral panel, with the apostles in a series of panels 
flanking it. Here the heads of the figures are 
almost in full relief, and with their features en- 
graved in the metal, a much more realistic effect 
was achieved than was possible in the earlier 
medium of glass. Draperies are executed in two 
tones of the same color, and the effect of the 
metal set with gems is almost as important as 
that of the enamel itself. 

The same striving for naturalness follows in 
the basse-tatlle and painted enamels, and in the 
later particularly the artist becomes more and 
more of a painter, with bare metal having no 
part in his designs. It was used only as a sup- 
port, but by relegating it to so unimportant a 
position he destroyed the “marriage” between 
metal and the brilliantly colored gla$s which had 
given enamels their special character 

(Continued on page 17) 




















































































































ART 


PITTSBURGH: CARTER’S ONE 
MAN SHOW 


al THE Carnegie Institute, the polished 
paintings of Clarence H. Carter of the In 


stitute staff currently comprise the annual one 
man show devoted to the work of an artist ol 
Western Pennsylvania 

He has a penchant for circus scenes and tor 
still-life which he paints with such attention to 
craftsmanship in the execution of details that 
the traditional Whistler admonition that a paint- 
ing is finished when all the traces of the means 
used to bring about the end have disappeared 
might well be applied to his work. It comes 
alive with a feeling for textures, as in the firm 
quality of the fruit in Plums, the tactile softness 
of trees in Green Autumn and the solid, block- 
like aspect of the figures in Down the Krver 
Approaching Surrealism is /ech Belle, a picture 
of a wigless dummy surrounded by various props 
and painted with photographic detail 

\ frequent exhibitor throughout the country 
Carter was born at Portsmouth, Ohio, thirty- 
six years ago, and was educated in American and 
European art schools. Since 1938 he has been 
Associate Professor of Painting and design at the 
Institute 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS: AN ALL 
AMERICAN EXHIBIT 
4 LUSTRATING the American school of 


painting which, encouraged by a public in- 
terest never before equalled in this country, has 
emerged during the past quarter of a century 
an exhibition of sixty characteristic paintings by 
as many representative contemporary artists is 
current at Michigan’s Cranbrook Academy, spon- 
sored jointly by the Academy and by Life maga- 
zine. The painters, selected by a jury comprising 
Clyde H. Burroughs of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Ronald J]. McKinney of the Los Angeles 
Museum, Zoltan Sepeshy of the Academy, John 
Sloan, Forbes Watson of the Federal Works 


= 


~ 


EXHIBITED AT THE CRANBROOK 


THROUGHOUT 


Agency, and Miss Margit Varga, the Art Editor 
of Life, were each invited to submit three pic- 
tures, one of which was chosen for the showing 
In examining the list of exhibitors, it 1s inter- 
esting to note, in view of the varied interests 
vf the jury, that, of the panel of sixty artists 
fiftv-one were unanimously chosen 

Evaluating the position of the nascent expres- 
sion, Archibald MacLeish has written a foreword 
to the catalogue which permanently documents 
an American exhibition of more than passing 
interest. He writes An art is not something 
Which requires only an artist. An art Is some- 
thing which requires an artist living in a land 
It is something which happens between a man 
and the earth he lives on. It takes time—it takes 
a long time—many generations—tor a new peo- 
ple and a new land to understand each other.’ 
He points out that the beauty of the country 
itself cannot produce this understanding, and 
that there was no possibility of an American art 
until the continent of America had been used 
by the people who come to it and had itself 
used them. The most paintable part of the coun- 
try is not the Sierra Nevada or the untouched 
plains or the New England forests, but the 
America which the men and the land have made 
between them, an earth marred by men, but 
made alive. Homer and Eakins captured the 
spirit, but it is not until the present generation 
that a real American art has developed. Of it 
MacLeish states: “That this American art is a 
great art as such things go is not asserted. Its 
masters are not masters of the stature of Piero 
della Francesca. But that it is an American art 
an art truly American, an art from which a 
great American art could grow, no one will seri- 
ously deny.’ 


\ll of the artists are well known, and many 
of the works have been seen both on Fifty-Sev- 
enth Street and in exhibitions throughout the 
country. It is representative of those artists who 
have been popularly acclaimed by their own 
generation and reflect contemporary taste. Wood, 
Benton and Curry are typically illustrated by 
1merican Gothic, the opulent figure of Autumn, 





ACADEMY, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
“LONG ISLAND SOUND” BLUE AND WHITE STUDY BY THE MURALIST LOUIS BOUCHE 
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AMERICA 


and a sweeping Wisconsin Landscape respective- 
ly. Jon Corbino shows an active figure compo- 
sition with a Delacroix flavor in Fishermen; the 
Bohrod is one of his familiar paintings of Chi- 
cago streets; Joe Jones exhibits a Dust Storm, 
and Fletcher Martin a prize-fighter, A Lad from 
the Fleet. The Sepeshy New England Siesta is 
a careful blending of greens and browns depict- 
ing cattle in a hilly landscape, while the Hopper 
sailboat, Ground Swell, shows the artist's ability 
with blues and whites. With fresh greens and 
vellows Vaughn Flannery, in /tem o, Man 
O'War, shows how very well he can paint 
horses and landscapes, and another and quite 
ditferent painting of horses is Doris Lee’s fine 
composition, /he Widow 

Ernest Fiene’s marvelously strong Razing Old 
New York Post Offic é, a too pertinent Gropper 
Crvilization, and works by Baylinson, Billings, 
Cikovsky, Hurd, Brook, Watkins, Kantor and 
Kuniyoshi are among other paintings by art- 
ists of mixed national background who are es- 
tablishing the pace for an American art 


NEW YORK: PRINTS FROM 
HAWAII AT THE FAIR 


N THE “American Art Today” exhibition at 
I the World’s Fair, an unusual collection of fifty 
prints from Hawaii, assembled by the Honolulu 
Print-Makers, is displayed. The exhibition is pre- 
sented under the auspices of the American Na- 
tional Committee of Engraving, and is the first 
of a series of exchange exhibitions which this 
newly formed organization plans to sponsor 

\ survey of current graphic art in Hawaii in- 
cluding a wide range of print media, the subject 
matter is predominantly Hawaiian. Twelve of 
the artists represented were born on the Islands, 
and the other eight are now residents there and 
are affiliated with the very active Print-makers 


HOLLYWOOD: ARTISTS AND 
A CINEMA PRODUCTION 


LURING the past few years the patronage 
[) of art by industry has received an impetus 
in commissions for building decorations and in 
the sponsorship of exhibitions at Fairs at both 
ends of the continent. The motion picture has 
now spectacularly entered the field with a com- 
mission by Walter Wanger for the execution of 
paintings connected with his production of a 
cinema version of O’Neill’s The Long Vovage 
Home. 

Ernest Fiene, Raphael Soyer, George Biddle, 
Robert Philipp, Luis Quintanilla, James Chapin, 
Georges Schreiber, Thomas Benton and Grant 
Wood are the stars now in Hollywood to paint 
the pictures which will be exhibited throughout 
the country. Within the limits of the project, 
each artist is given complete freedom in his 
choice of subject matter, and the resulting ex- 
hibition will probably reveal an interesting study 
in the contrast of personal expressions which 
can result from identical working conditions 

In connection with this commission, an exhi- 
bition of recent work by each of the painters is 
current at the Academy of Motion Picture Arts. 
Arrangements for both the commissions and the 
exhibition were undertaken by Reeves Lewen- 
thal 


BOSTON: A RARE INDIAN 
ENAMEL 


[7s of the finest known specimens of 
champlevé enamel, and a colorful illus- 


tration of Rajputana pictorial style of the late 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
\ XVI CENTURY INDIAN CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL PENDANT 


sixteenth century, is a gold Indian pendant which has recently been acquired 
by the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Made probably for a royal patron of Kikh craftsmen in Jaipur, the re- 
verse, executed in champlevé, illustrates, in a central panel the Dialogue of 
Arsna with Arjuna, which forms the Bhagavad Gita, the best known and 
most widely read of all Indian scriptures. In a surrounding border are rep- 
resented the descents or incarnations of Visnu. The champlevé technique 
is rare in the East, and it has been suggested that it was introduced to 
India at the time of Akbar, in the late sixteenth century, when the influ- 
ence of European art, brought in by missionaries who were warmly re- 
ceived, was first clearly felt in this region. However, the technique was soon 
mastered as this specimen, executed in fourteen colors arranged with ex- 
traordinary skill, shows. 

The obverse is jewelled, and in the center is set a table-cut citrine quartz 
surrounded by table-cut diamonds and flattened cabochon emeralds set 
against a mosaic background of flat ruby tesserae. 


Collection of U.S. Paintings, 1845-1929 


(Continued from page 10) 


collection, where the truly masterly story-telling compositions of the sea 
fuse the romantic and realistic trends prevalent at the time. 

The Eakins pictures in the Clark Collection parallel those in the Gal- 
lery more closely than the Homers. Elizabeth at the Piano, belonging to 
Andover, was painted within a year of Rail Shooting, 1876, which is more 
sketchily, if more colorfully executed, and Mr. Clark’s portrait of Maud 
Cook is stylistically similar to the Gallery-owned Portrait of Professor 
Henry A. Rowland, which incidentally once belonged to Mr. Clark, but 
was presented to the Gallery by him in 1931. Indeed so refined are all of 
Eakins’ paintings in quality and so outwardly consistent in style that 
“time” or “phase” seem of relatively small concern when one looks at 
them. 

The only Bellows picture in the Gallery's collection which is in any 
way similar to the portraits of Katherine Rosen and Lady Jean \ent by 
Mr. Clark, is Anne in Purple Wrap. The portrait of Lady Jean, painted 
in 1924 and probably one of the last pictures by Bellows, is interesting by 
contrast with the others because of new experiments in color, as if the 
artist had suddenly awakened to the possibilities of design with color as 
well as with form to which he restricted himself earlier. 

Ryder’s justly famous Forest of Arden, an unusually completely 
finished painting; the Davis Spring in the Valley; Eilshemius’ Croquet 
which can be compared with Homer's picture; the primitive John Kane's 
Through Coleman Hollow up the Allegheny Valley and Speicher’s Moun- 
taineer are other works which supplement the paintings permanently at 
Andover. 

The validity of any deduction based largely on a portion of Mr. Clark’s 
collection may be open to question. However, upon reviewing the ex- 
hibition and comparing it with the collection of the Addison Gallery, one 
is struck, not so much by the diversity of taste, as by its consistency. 
Even when taking into account the European portion of Mr. Clark’s col- 
lection, together with his American pictures not included in the present 
exhibit, one may still be pardoned for pushing the point. An explanation 
for the diversity is implied by Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn in writing his 
memoirs for THe Art News 1939 ANNUAL already cited. He writes, “If 
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| were asked the present position—the result of these years of growth 
of American artistic taste, | would say it was essentially catholic.” Indeéd, 
how can it be otherwise? Has any age centered its attention so whole- 
heartedly on an analysis of other ways and habits as has our own? Or 
Was any age ever so conscious of its position in the flow of history? 
lhe distinctive quality of Mr. Clark’s collection may well be his omission 
of many artists and many periods which do not appeal to his personal 
likes. The lesson for the museum to learn, if one is needed, is that stamp 
collecting, that is, the effort to represent every slightest variation in ar- 
tistic style, is in the long run less meritorious than the selection of 
quality where and when it is met 


Reuniting a Gothic Monument 


(Continued from page ;3 
Romanesque, evidenced by such items as the delicate swing of the torso 
and again of the head, and the doubling-over of the drapery terminals to 
render the illusion of folds and weight beneath; the broad, spacious treat- 
ment of the folds and surface themselves, in passages like the fall of the 
mantle over the shoulder—all these are close in spirit to such jewels of 
Rheims as the St. Joseph and the Head of a Pope. This does not mean 
that they are by the same author, for one can scarcely say even that a 
single pair of hands produced the entire doorway, although it is remark- 
able how carefully balanced is the ratio of the large statues to the figures 
at the side and in the tympanum. Which brings me to a final point: the 
uniqueness of these royal statues, for to my knowledge they represent 
the only instance in Gothic art in which secular figures—infrequent enough 
alone—are larger than any holy image in the same portal. Neither Clovis 
nor Clothar were even beatified, so that they had no ecclesiastical rank, 
and this extraordinary homage paid them adds both importance to these 
statues and interest to the problem it raises. Could the curious legends 
built up around Clovis like that of the Sammte Ampoule—the holy phial 
which, according to apocrypha of some three centuries later, descended 
upon him, borne by a white dove, when he announced his intended con- 
version in the midst of battle—have had anything to do with the quality 
he attains here, far outstripping the Christ and the Virgin of the Corona- 
tion in the tympanum? Surely this is deserving of more than passing atten- 
tion from a specialist in Gothic iconography, who might also note that, 
perhaps as a reciprocal gesture of respect, the two kings are the only 
standing figures in the portal. Unlike their fellows at Bourges and Chartres 
and Rheims, even the angels kneel, in fact a little awkwardly as they 
approach the point of the arch, so that the two worldly figures, bearing 
the scrolls giving evidence of their religious donations, stand humbly on 
the threshold of their faith 

It is rather thrilling to see these impressive figures in the Cloisters, com- 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (CLOISTERS) 
DOORWAY FROM ABBEY OF MOUTIERS NOW REUNITED WITH 
STATUES OF KINGS CLOVIS AND CLOTHAR, XIII CENTURY 
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pleting their beautiful portal—especially so at a moment when we know 
that Rheims is the target of cannons and bombing planes in the hands 
of those who stand in need of conversion to Christianity at least as 
strongly as did Clovis 


The Great Art of Enamel 
(Continued from page 13) 


One line of development which must inevitably strike the observer is in 
l-uropean enamel as it passed from sacred to secular uses. Where the early 
examples are reliquaries, and all manner of ecclesiastical objects, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century provided the setting for snuff boxes, perfume 
bottles, and even such domestic articles as a shuttle and needlebooks. In all 
of these as compared with the earlier objects, the size of the panels increased, 
the compositions were elaborated and the palette enlarged. Gems were often 
employed to enhance the beauty of the compositions, and craftsmen were 
given a chance to show their skill in producing the exquisite miniature por- 
traits and landscape scenes with which the objects were decorated. One 
would select as an example of the French eighteenth century, the dance 
program which contains a delicate miniature, possibly by Fragonard. The 
medallion is set with pearls and the word “Souvenir” sparkles in diamonds 

It is not possible even to touch on the collections of Chinese and Japanese 
enamels, nor to do more than mention the Russo-Byzantine and Indian 
examples. The Persian goldsmiths of the seventeenth century found cham- 
plevé and painted enamels well suited to their elaborately detailed arab- 
esques and floral patterns. With all the brilliance of gem-encrusted metal- 
work, they produced lighter and more graceful objects. There are examples 
of all of these types in the exhibition. If one were to pick out the most 
spectacular piece from the standpoint of contrast of materials, one which 
shows to the utmost the possibilities of the medium, it might be the Flemish 
crystal shrine, of the seventeenth century. It is mounted in enamel and gold, 
exquisite little flecks of color in graceful designs which are imprisoned in 
the crystal. But the range of this exhibition is very great, and it opens up 
a world of artistry at opposite poles from the Machine Age 


Plastic Panorama in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page o) 


Sculptures by Doris Caesar show her Lehmbruckesque delicacy in large 
scale, and Richard Davis and José de Creeft are represented in several 
aspects. A tragic Lincoln on horseback, a sweeping exposition of Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge and the bold Whitman: Salut au Monde exhibit in 
small scale the clean concepts of Wheelock, and the capable work of 
Marion Walton both in full round and in relief can be seen. Light and 
lively notes are introduced not only in the zoological array which peoples 
the garden, but in mobiles by the ever fruitful Calder, in polychrome bits 
by Eugenie Gershoy, and in ceramics by Walters. 

\mong many other noteworthy works are those by Robus, Laurens 
Rosin, Scaravaglione, Laessle—whose realistic animals of another era al- 
ready embellish Fairmount Park—and by former Laessle pupils who have 
developed along very different lines, Bruce Moore, Walter Rotan, Ramon 
Bermudez and Robert Cronbach. Saul Baizerman, Richmond Barthé, Lu 
Duble, Franc Epping, Antonio Salemme, Gertrude Whitney and Minna 
llarkavy are also well represented 

Such an exhibition is, of course, its own raison d‘étre, but when one con- 
siders that it was assembled for the purpose of selecting sculptors to execute 
further portions of the Samuel Memorial, it is rather disappointing to see 
work for the completed part. While the small bronze model of The Melting 
Pot by the late Gaston Lachaise—commissioned for the Memorial but 
never finished—is forceful, the gigantic Spanning the Continent by Robert 
l_aurent and the Welcoming to Freedom by Maurice Sterne (both in situ 
at the Memorial together with figures by John Flannagan, J]. Wallace Kelly, 
Helene Sardeau and Heinz Warneke, but represented in the show by painted 
plaster models) are significant in size only. However, whatever further selec- 
tion may result from this exhibition, the Committee is to be congratulated 
upon an unusually fine presentation of sculpture, and one can sincerely 
wish that, after the Memorial is finished, funds will be forthcoming from 
other sources to make these Internationals regular events at the Philadel- 
phia Museum 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 13) 


Studio, its colorful pie of fruit which is placed upon a table being especially 
well painted. 

The sculpture is impressive particularly in the large Peta, so difficult a 
subject, apparently, for a modern artist. Furst carries it off very well, how- 
ever. It is infused with strong emotional power, and yet formally controlled 
Several portrait heads, such as My Grandfather in bronze, and Jane Rothter 
attest the artist’s ability to catch a likeness, and deal with it in aesthetic 
terms. 


N EXHIBITION of French prints from Ingres to Segonzac is on at 
Harlow & Co. The Ingres are the four lithographs—of Lord Glen- 
bervie and his somewhat splay-eyed Lady, Hon. Sylvester Douglas, and the 
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l-arl of Guildford. Iwo salty-aired Isabey coastscapes, likewise lithographs 


are here, as are Buhot’s and Lépere's scenes of Paris. Carriére’s Verlaine is 
a monumental head, though the finest portrait print in the show is Legros 

oO little known Le Grand Espag an outstanding nineteenth century 
etching. [here are some splendid Forains, viz., Noel de Guerre and Visite a 
la Marquise. \ comparatively modern print which we found engrossing was 


Da { mn ¢ meliere Norm 
ern as Wyndh 


ind by Louis Joseph Soules, dated 1905, as mod 


am Lewis wl 


ryNWO painters exhibiting at the New School for Social Research offer 
work whose inspiration has sprung from their internal visions rather 
F 


+} 
I 


in from any effort to reproduce the rational world, or merely to toy 
with abstract harmonies in line and color. It is significant that both have 
had a background of the war in Spain, and that they have explored the 
complexes, obsessions and such aspects of the internal world growing out 
of this experience for their aesthetic expression. Onslow-Ford has written ot 
Surrealist painting, for this work is most easily placed as such, saying he 
world of psychological morphology gives form to our most unbridled 
thoughts. It is a Hell-Paradise where all is possible lhe details of the 
furthest star can be as apparent as those of your hand 

His own painting, judged by the examples in this exhibition must be in- 
terpreted in the light of this underlying philosophy, for he does not attempt 
to clarify his symbolism for the spectator 


paintings by the Spaniard 


More easily grasped are the 
I:steban Frances. [These give a sense of the 
horrors and confusion at the collapse of established orders which hardly 
anyone can escape today, even remote from the combat itself. Both artists 
create a world of their own, seriously exploring the possibilities of auto- 
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rFAVHE Parke-Bernet Galleries, in the public sale on June 5, 6, and 7 
] which embraces many categories of art property, makes the timely 
offering of an extensive group of garden furniture and sculptures including 
Sheraton painted iron garden seats, marble urns, lead statuettes and foun- 
tain groups. The sale also includes a variety of fine furniture for interiors, 
Oriental rugs, Georgian silver and Sheffield plate, a group of Italian laces 
antique velvets and brocades, porcelains and glass, comprising property 
belonging to a New York estate, and removed from a Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment, also property formerly in the collection of the late George Warring- 
ton Curtis of Southampton, Long Island, property from a New York 
estate sold by order of the legatees, property of Mrs. Allen J. McIntosh, 
Mrs. Charles D. Miller, and other owners. The exhibition will open on 
Friday, May 31, and continue daily thereafter, except Sunday, until the 
time of sale 

\ richly designed Aubusson carpet in celadon green and old rose, a 
Savonnerie hand-tufted carpet in fawn and gray patterned in pastel colors 
and a Brussels seventeenth century tapestry woven with a landscape in 
which are three leopards are further outstanding items. The furniture, of 
English and American, French, Italian, and Dutch origin, includes a set of 
four Dutch eighteenth century walnut side chairs and another set of six 
of somewhat later date; an English eighteenth century mahogany pole 
screen with a panel of Queen Anne floral needlepoint; a pair of Adam 
carved and gilded oval-back armchairs in eighteenth century needlepoint 
and a Chippendale carved mahogany dressing table of Irish origin 

lhe silver includes a massive gilded silver bowl dating to 1876, while 
among the Georgian eighteenth century items there are a pair of silver 
dolphin-legged compotes with the arms of Dalhousie, a silver fruit basket 
made in Dublin, and Sheffield plate candelabra, entrée dishes, and hot- 
water urns 
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